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States Reorganisation 


As soon as the holiday season was over, govern- 
ments and parliaments concentrated on two main prob- 
lems, writing down complicated equations and elimi- 
nating cumbersome variables with arbitrary constants. 
The first problem relates to the reorganisation of states, 
largely on a linguistic basis. So delicate a problem is 
too big for a short treatment; short treatment would 
inevitably be as bad as short shrift. Language is so 
intimate to man that any linguistic quarrel normallv 
rouses the fiercest enthusiasm or hatred, and it would 
be unwise to run the risk of adding fuel to the fire 
which is burning in many hearts. 


The problem would be less acute if more definite 
provisions were made for minorities, particularly in 
schools and administrative services. - Minority groups 
are scattered over the whole country, particularly in 
cities and industrial areas; more will be formed if 
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the wise provision is enacted of enlisting a fair pro- 
portion of judges and administrators from other states, 
besides the all-India central defence and administrative 
services. The problem will soon be acute in schools 
and colleges, and call for tactful handling, so as to 
strengthen the all-India patriotism. 


Further Planning 


The second problem is the new Five-Year Plan 
which is being given its last polish. A few belated 
tenants of economic liberalism deplore this policy of 
planning, and are prone to forecast the coming of an 
economic dictatorship. They should bring their econo- 
mics up to date. In all countries governments are led 
by the complexities of modern life to encroach on 
free enterprise, just as municipalities enact more traffic 
regulations than villages do. Even in the U.S.A. the 
federal government is gradually increasing its control 
and hold on economic activities: price support to 
farms, multiplied tariffs, enlargement of state pro- 
perties and undertakings. 


The same forces compel India to take the same line. 
Moreover the country is underdeveloped and those 
who dream of taking us back to the ancient ways of 
life are few. Both government and peaple want to 
see India grow into a powerful nation as early as 
possible, and who is there to blame them for so legiti- 
mate an ambition ? One should be aware of the terrible 
temptation to resort to dictatorial methods in order 
to achieve early results, and be thankful that our 
basic principles of democracy are still held in honour. 
Russia and China succumbed to the temptation ; they 
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too decided to become powerful in a short time and 
make sure of their self-defence and self-sufficiency ; 
this urge for economic development blinded them to 
methods which were regardless of cost in human lives, 
and which Communist ideology does not condemn. 


In contrast one should consider the happy-go-lucky 
way in which modern Turkey’s economy was fostered 
under the Republican regime : mills in one area, hydro- 
electric power in another; cement factories in the 
countryside, cement godowns in distant Istambul ; 
sugar mills close to the voters rather than near the 
beetfields etc. The result is a lopsided economy whica 
goes round the world with the beggar’s bowl] in hand. 


India is attempting to strike a happy middle: 
government initiative, planning and control along with 
a fair field for the tilling farmer and the small entre- 
preneur. Even were our few capitalists much more 
social-minded and ready to shed their selfish power- 
seeking and view power as an instrument of social 
welfare, it is hard to fancy a well-balanced economy 
without central directions. On the other hand, officials 
and parliamentarians must resist the temiptation of 
monopolizing political and economic power. The secret 
of harmonious development lies in the old Gandhian 
remedy : heart-conversion on all sides. 


Nagpur Conference 


Madhya Pradesh is becoming prominent in Catholic 
attention. The latest news is the All-India Lay-leader- 
ship Conference to be inaugurated at Nagpur in mid- 
December by H. E. the Cardinal. The programme 


‘covers apostolate and social work : its discussions will 
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be toned up with the pre-occupation of lay-leadership, 
a problem as arduous as it is important and attractive. 


Nobody could be satisfied with Peter Marin’s 
epigram that if everybody is crazy, “a leader is crazy 
in his own crazy way”, a hint at the complex and 
mysterious quality of leadership. Nor should one be 
content with the studies on the choice of a managerial 
staff at all levels. The best approach would be a 
systematic study of the various fields of work, the 
various types of leaders, the multi-factorial analysis 
of a_ leader’s personality and of his dynamic social 
adjustment. It is what is done in industry ; it is what 
is solemnly neglected in other fields and more solemnly 
avoided in politics. 


With adults, one is forced to take them as they 
are. But possibly a system of training could be devised 
to prepare youth for a more enlightened and efficient 
leadership. Any number of qualities can be listed on 
paper, but the crucial point is praxis. No youth can 
be trained to responsibilities unless he is given a chance 
of exercizing his own responsibility ; in other words 
the best, even the only, training for leadership is 
self-training and this supposes a special training for 
the trainers. This delicate task will receive suitable 
attention at the Nagpur Conference. Catholic youths 
will attend in large numbers as they are eager to do 
justice to the plentiful work their predecessors will 
leave them. 

A. L. 
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Family Wages in India, 1 


It will be recalled that when treating of the family 
wage,' we established, among other things, that human 
dignity implies rights, among them the right to live. 
Since man must work to live, therefore he has also 
the right to work, and, consequently, to wages which 
will enable him to live a full human life. For the 
labourer, work is the God-given means of attaining 
the development of his personality and of fulfilling his 
purpose and end. This generally includes marriage 
and the raising of a family. Hence a’male adult has 
the right to a family wage to support his actual or 
potential family. 


Social justice requires the establishment of such 
economic conditions as to make the paying of a family 
wage possible. Justice — the social encyclicals seem 
to imply commutative justice — demands that a family 
wage be paid. This wage is the lowest limit of a just 
wage, calculated on the needs of an average unskilled 
worker, being such as to provide him with sufficient 
means to support an average family in decency, and 
to allow him to save something for his children, old 
age, sickness, etc. 


An industry which in normal conditions cannot 
pay a just wage has no right in social justice to exist. 


However, unfair competition, depressions and 
stumps, and widespread unemployment may dispense 
from paying a family wage for the time being. But 
social justice requires that every effort and sacrifice 





1 Social Action, July, 55 “Family Wage.” 
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be made to bring conditions back to normal so that 
family wage be given. 


We have now to ask what is an average Indian 
family, what a family wage should be, and whether 
it can be paid. 


Family Wage 


We think that an average family in the country 
can be put at six members’. Calculations then of what 
a family wage must be should then be based on what 
is required to give a decent human living to six people 
according to their social status. 


Our calculations should begin by the lowest rank : 
the unskilled worker. Calculations for wages in the 
higher brackets will then begin with the family wage 
of the unskilled worker as a base. 


We leave it to the experts to decide in detail what 
a family requires as to food, clothing and shelter, 
education and medical attention. In India, we are 
woefully behind the times as regards studies in these 
questions and it will be some time still before satis- 
factory data is available. But there are a few obvious 
and essential points that all can see. In fact, they are 
observed so often that people cease to react to them. 
It is that the present standard of most unskilled 
workers is below what it should be in order that they 
can live in a manner becoming human dignity. 


To take the question of food: it is obvious that 
the average family of the unskilled worker must eat 


2 Ibid 
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more both quantitatively and qualitatively. If the re- 
quired calories per person, are, in India, between 2,500 
—3,000 it is doubtful whether the average unskilled 
worker gets much above 1500. Moreover, health re- 
cords prove that much of the sickness which affects 
the poorer classes is due, either directly or indirectly, 
to malnutrition. 


There are similar deficiencies as regards clothing, 
and especially as to housing, which is usually totally 
inadequate, if not positively unhealthy. 


Very few families of this type can meet the bare 
necessities of education and medical attention. The 
only solution practical at present seems to be that 
the joint cost of these items should be met by social 
insurance through State and industry as the main 
sources of finance. 


According to the requirement of a family wage, 
it should be also a saving wage, i.e., it should 
be possible to put a reserve aside for ‘hard times’, 
sickness, accidents, etc., and for old age. This is rarely 
possible, and when some contingency arises it is met 
by going into debt. 


A Family Wage of Rs. 120? 


What should be the family wage jor an unskiiled 
worker ? One would willingly hand over the calcula- 
tion to the food, clothing, housing and other experts, 
but since discussion is needed, and we have practically 
none of it in India on this point, a figure must be 
stated. Much discussion is needed to ciarify the issue, 
and any discussion would be welcome in preference 
to the prevailing indifference which is not concerned 
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about doing anything to improve the wages of the 
poorest. 

Taking into consideration the family budgets we 
have studied and the ‘other material available, we 
would think that, exclusive of any heavy expenses for 
medical attention and for education, both of which 
must be met by social insurance, the family wage for 
an unskilled worker with an average number of six 
persons per family, should not be less than Rs. 120—0—0 
This at present prices and cost of living. Where v.g., 
rents or transport charges are particularly high, as in 
some large cities, for instance, then adjustment should 
be made. 


Probably agricultural workers could have a cor- 
responding standard of living at a somewhat lower 
salary, and, in that case, the required scaling down 
could be worked out on the difference between urban 
and rural cost of living. But there should not be an 
enormous difference between the two, nor should it 
be forgotten that it is not a question of calculating 
what a family can manage on to exist — as is too 
often done — but what is required so that all members 
may live in a manner becoming human dignity, and 
be able to save up for the inevitable contingencies of 
unemployment, sickness, old age, etc. 


Can a Family Wage be Paid? 

We have just stated what we think ought to be 
a family wage, but the question immediately arises 
as to whether it can be paid. For reasons too long 
complicated to go into here (population pressure, low 
investment rate, heavy unemployment, lack of mana: 
gerial and technical skill to exploit: the’ rich potential 
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wealth of the country, comparatively slow progress 


af the five year plans in raising per capita income 


and providing employment, etc.). The Indian economy 
cannot immediately pay a family wage to all unskilled 
workers. It should be able to do so in the not too 
distant future for all unskilled workers, and for some 
of them now. But does this unability mean that all 
this is an empty discussion. By no means. Besides 
being a preparation of minds to foresee what should 
be done in the near future, there are two measures 
that should be set in motion without delay: 1) prc- 
gressive steps to make the paying of a family wage 
possible in the not too distant future ; 2) the immediate 
raising of wages in the lowest brackets. 


Raise the Lowest Wages Now 

Taking the latter point first, immediate measures 
should be effected to relieve the extreme misery of 
those families which have to make do on a wage below 
Rs. 70 a month. There are also still far too many 
families especially among agricultural labourers, who 
have to make do on Rs. 40—50 a month, and still too 
many in various forms of unskilled labour and in small 
factories, who receive no more than, and often even 
less than this sum. 


Since it does not seem possible to raise the wages 
of all unskilled workers, then at least those in the 
lowest wage brackets should be the first to receive an 
immediate increase. Let those who think that this 
cannot be done remember that wages have the first 
claim on profits,.and that if an industry cannot pay 
more than the miserable pittance given in some 
industries, then it would be better if such enterprises 
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were closed down because they are perpetuating an 
immoral situation by paying inhumanly low wages. 
If the raising of wages results in higher prices, then 
these must be accepted as just since the public has 
not the right to cheap goods as the result of injustice 
done to workers. 


The reader will recall how in a previous article * 
we gave some strong condemnations of unjust wage 
payment. They apply to the miserable wage paid to 
a large section of our unskilled workers. Mgr. Ancel 
said that legislation dispensing an employer from 
paying a living wage would have no _ binding 
force in conscience, and that only an absolute im- 
possibility can dispense from this obligation. There 
is no absolute impossibility dispensing employers in 
this country from raising the wages of those in the 
lowest wage bracket, especially those who are below 
Rs. 50. The real reason is exploitation and the fact 
that owing to unemployment, the employer can beat 
down the applicant to suit his own selfishness. There 
is no justification whatsoever for such unjust be- 
haviour. Such workers are not protected by sane trade 
unions, as they should be, and the only solution at 
present, seems to be the enforcement of the Minimum 
Wage Act, of which more later. If Mgr. Ancel could 
say “A country in which workers do not receive a 
living wage (i.e., a family wage) is in a state of sin”, 
what must be said of a state of affairs in which workers 
not only do not receive a living wage, but not even 
a bare individual minimum? And Card. Liénart in 


8 “Wages”, Social Action, May-June 1955. 
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demanding that the lowest salaries be raised to at least 
the cost of living so that a living wage is paid, could 
say “An economic system which did not guarantee a 
livelihood in exchange for work, would be neither just 
nor human.” Among the unskilled workers of this 
country, we find many examples of treatment which 
is “ neither just nor human.” 
A.Nevett. 


(The concluding article will treat of further re- 
forms leading to a family wage in India. ) 


Ps 
Whrhers Cdsdiiiied ties 


Some fifteen years ago, a new type of organisation 
was born in France: the Workers’ Community. The 
community projects of the Indian Government and 
of Vinoba Bhave make the French experiment acutely 
interesting. It was developed at Valence since 1941 ; 
Marcel Barbu was its founder and apostle.** It is 
named Boimondau, a word made of the first syllables 
of “ boites de montre du Dauphine” (watch-cases of 
the Dauphine), because its initiators were profes- 
sionals of the watch industry. The Boimondau Com- 
munity did not come ready-made out of Marcel Barbu’s 


** Ajl Things Common by C. H. Bishop, -- Communante de 
Travail by R. Du Teil. Initiation Economique et Sociale 
by G. Bardone etc. 
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head; it was a realistic attempt of proletarians to 
rise to a full human life, to give labour its deep mean- 
ing, and to order all daily activities according to the 
humanist plan ; it did not intend reorganising a factory, 
but rather creating a “milieu” suitable to man’s 
life. 

Barbu had learned a trade in Paris. But he was 
soon sick of bosses and trade-unionists. He started 
a small business of his own, introduced wage-rating 
system and factory council, but workmen were not 
responsive to his plans. It was not till after the 1940 
defeat that he could make a real start. Everything was 
so bad that anything new made an appeal to the 
people. Barbu was at Valence, but he looked for 
mechanics in vain. So he went out in the streets and 
tackled a barber, a sausage-maker, a waiter, anybody 
under thirty. He would teach them watch-making 
provided they would search with him for a system 
in which there would be no distinction between 
employer and employee. Barbu and his wife were the 
only ones qualified; yet all settled down in a barn 
and after two months began to sell watch-cases. 


In their search for a suitable type of organisation, 
their first discovery was that each workman should 
enjoy full freedom of speech, that all should join 
regular meetings, that they should work out a common 
ethical basis. This was called the Rule, which turned 
out to be the Decalogue drafted in their own style, 
and which they pledged themselves to follow in everv- 
day life. The lack of such a Rule was one of the 
causes of failure of many “communitarian colonies” 
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in the past; at Boimondau, it was considered funda- 
mental. Here is what the men wrote about it: “'The 
mission of man is to improve, transform and perfect 
nature. This end is considered sufficient by materialists. 
Christians accept it as an intermediary goal. They 
feel they have the same mission, since they know 
that they will not reach their ultimate goal (to glorify 
God) without having achieved this intermediary goal. 
Therefore there was unanimity as to that goal which 
was recognized as common to all, and this without 
misunderstanding, still less compromise.” At Boi- 
mondau, decisions are not taken by a majority vote ; 
there must be unanimity. To make sure they would 
observe the Rule, the workers pledged themselves to 
devote at least one week to the collective study of 
spiritual, philosophical and religious problems in the 
various spiritual groups that were set up according to 
individual convictions. 


The second discovery they made was that they 
craved for education professional and general. Within 
three months they managed to save nine hours on 
a 48-hour week and used them for their schooling : 
it was not by overtime but by better work that they 
thus paid for their education. The originality was 
that the time they saved was considered as the Com- 
munity’s time and was spent on collective intellectual 
and artistic development. Theirs was not the primary 
purpose of growing richer but of becoming better men. 
Their logic ran as follows. In order to live a man’s 
life, one has to enjoy the whole fruit of one’s labour, 
to be able to educate oneself, to pursue a common 
endeavour within a professional group suited to the 
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stature of man (100 families maximum), to be related 
to the whole world. Such were the humanist lines 
along which Barbu and his fellow-workers planned 
their experiment, an experiment indeed since the re- 
gulations were discussed and revised in common and 
altered on the basis of a unanimous vote. 


Up to 1942 the Community of Boimondau was 
maintained in spite of the war conditions, and 
inspired by the Resistance spirit. Vichy’s orders to 
go and work in Germany were ignored. Machines 
were dismantled and carried into all sorts of corners ; 
the companions dispersed and most joined the Maquis ; 
they tilled the land and made watches. In 1944 the 
whole of France was occupied by the enemy; Barbu 
and eight of his fellow workers were trapped and 
sent to Buchenwald. The Nazis burned down the 
factory and Barbu’s home. At the Liberation, the 
Companions went back to Valence, rebuilt the factory 
and elected a new chief, Mermoz. In May 1945 Barbu 
came back ; he was offered his old desk but he refused. 
He was too happy to see that the Community was 
working well without him. He addressed himself to 
the task of propagating the communitarian idea and 
to initiate new communities of work. He finally 
founded the “ Communitarian Entente” which at pre- 
sent covers over forty Workers’ Communities (ten 
of them being important) dispersed over France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland and Italy. Ail 
have not reached the stage of prosperity, all have not 
the same Rule, but all are earnest attempts at working 
out a genuine brotherhood and at securing a full human 
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life in work and through work, what one might call 
a workers’ civilisation. 


As Boimondau was the first to be launched and 
is the most representative, it is best to choose it for 
more detailed study. Let us take in turn the principles 
which are at the basis of the communitarian move- 
ment. In India there is no need of apologising for the 
neologism “communitarian” to qualify an ideal which 
is miles apart from anything communal. One can 
divide the principles into economic, political, moral 
and communitarian. 


Economic Principles 


A first principle is collective and undivided pro- 
perty of the means of production, which however does 
not do away with the individual or family property 
of the consumption goods. Though Marcel Barbu 
advanced the capital of Boimondau, he was refunded 
the amount after a few years. The same policy was 
followed in all other cases, as well as when occasional 
loans are taken from outsiders to start the business. 


The second principle is that wages or, better, re- 
muneration is paid to the full human contribution to 
the community life. Professional activity is of course 
ranking first, but all other activities are also taken 
into account: artistic, intellectual, spiritual, com- 
munitarian. As the Boimondau people would say, 
“A first-class mechanic who can sing, play the violin, 
who is jolly and a good mixer, etc., has more value 
to the Community than another mechanic, equally 
capable professionally, but who is a sourpuss, a 
bachelor, etc.” Man makes his social contribution not 
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only in the workshop but in the meetings, entertain- 
ments, etc. of the settlement. 


There is a guarantee given that the purchasing 
power of of the remuneration will be maintained. Man‘s 
labour should never be devalued, and his savings must 
be kept their full value. A man can leave those 
savings with the current accounts of the Community 
and in case wages are altered, the savings are them- 
selves altered in due proportion. In the course of 
three years, three successive revaluations raised the 
savings nominally by 99 per cent. This prevents prices 
from running away from the wage level, but it aiso 
places a burden on the community’s wealth. In con- 
trast with this measure, investments carrying an 
interest are not allowed to the members. 


Political Principles 

Definite views dictate the running of the Com- 
munity’s internal government. At the basis, one finds 
the axiom of integral democracy: all decisions and 
rules are made not on a majority vote but on a un- 
animous vote. Ninety-nine men cannot overrule the 
minority of one; only persuasion can deal with the 
slow-witted and the dull. 


In the elections to the posts in the management, 
elected and electors must show mutual trust. In other 
words, any executive must accept his superiors and 
his subordinates ; nobody can be forced into a job. 


Moral Principles 


Certain principles relate to the conduct of each 
and everyone in the Community. The Community in 
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general is open to people of various.convictions. When 
joining each one is bound to declare his philosophical 
or religious convictions. Actually three tendencies 
are recorded: Christian (catholic and protestant), 
humanist, materialist (not only communist). Each 
one is supposed to develop and practise his own ideal 
to the best of his power. 


Underlying this personal development, there runs 
a minimum ethic which is framed in common accord 
and which is embodied in a Rule to be observed by 
all. In the Boimondau Community there were in 
1946, 110 catholics, 70 materialists, 58 humanists 
(ranging from sceptics to quasi-religious minded), 32 
protestants, 3 undecided. The Rule was adopted 
unanimously and its first three articles run as fol- 
lows: 


(1) Man cannot live without an ideal. Each com- 
panion shal] determine the goal of his life and 
see that he can explain his choice. 

(2) Man enjoys spiritual, intellectual and physical 
capacities. He must develop them all. He is 
free to choose the means but he must improve 
himself. 


(3) Any companion must, as a minimum, observe 
the following rules adopted by the Community : 
Thou wilt love thy neighbour. 
Thou shalt not kill. 
Thou shalt not take thy neighbour’s good. 
Thou shalt not lie. 
Thou wilt be faithful to thy promise. 
Thou shalt earn thy bread by the sweat of thy 
brow. ’ 
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Thou shalt respect thy neighbour, his person, 
his liberty. 

Thou shalt respect thyself. 

Thou shalt fight first against thyself, all vices 
which debase man, all passions which hold 
man in slavery and are detrimental to social 
life: pride, avarice, lust, covetousness, glut- 
tony, anger. laziness. 

Thou shalt hold that there are goods higher 
than life itself: liberty, human dignity, 
truth, justice. 


The Rule is followed by practical applications. “ We 
shall write down our ideal in life. We will join a 
gpiritual group; we will study at least one hour a 
week ; we will read at least two books per month ; we 
will take notes at each lecture.” As physical duties, 
they resolve to take care of their health, to do one 
hour exercise every day, to be clean and polite at work 
and out of work. 


Among their social duties, they enumerate some 
practical points : “ We will show our respect for others 
and for ourselves by avoiding improper talks, slang 
and vulgar words. We will never laugh at any defor- 
mity or suffering. We will respect the religious and 
philosophical convictions of others, their ceremonies 
and practices. We will help the weak and the needy. . 
We will always pay our dues and our share of any dues. 
We will never be a cheat or a gate-crasher even if 
people laugh at us....We will never accept more than 
our due as wages. We will never indulge in money 
speewlation, we will never take any interest....We 
pledge ourselves never to tell a lie, even if it entails 
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a loss or a humiliation. We will tell unvarnished truth, 
accept criticisms of our behaviour, and counsel others. 
We will not indulge in light talk about sex, woman or 
love. (We will settle every quarrel or misunderstanding 
early, at the very latest at the weekly meeting of the 
Assembly.” (One is struck with the ruling out of inte- 
rest on loans; for the communitarians, work alone is 
the source of new values and money breeds no young 
ones. What is guaranteed about a loan, is its purchas- 
ing power; the purchasing power borrowed in 1944 
will be refunded by the equivalent purchasing power 
under the 1955 conditions). 


Communitarian Principles 


Principles directly related to Community life give 
a finish to the common ideal. The Community indeed 
is not a merely economic undertaking, it is a complete 
social cell. 


In the first place, the community is a community 
of families; the members, who join for the common 
task, are taken care of along with their hearths, wife 
and children. All the persons in the group are called 
upon to lead the community life, make their contri- 
bution, and receive appropriate assistance. Since a 
wife looks after her husband, she is decidedly helping 
the community, and she will be entitled to a suitable 
remuneration for that very special work ; a principle 
and practice which few statesmen and fewer states 
consider with favour. 


A second principle is that community life is possi- 
ble only between people who know one another ; hence 
this mutual knowledge should inspire the organisation 
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of the community as well as its size. Occasions will 
have to be provided for frequent contacts on the basis 
of neighbourhood, profession, hobby, ete:, and member- 
ship should be limited to one hundred families. This 
size was determined by the practice of several years. 
It was not a matter of theory as was the case with 
Fourier who argued that an ideal phalanx should have 
1620 membérs (there being’ three fundamental pas- 
sions in man, the composite or gregariousness, the caba- 
listic or individualism, the butterfly-mood or papilloone 
and their derivatives which in all possible combina- 
tions give a total of 1,620 temperaments and so provide 
for the maximum variety of taste and tendency desi- 
rable for a full social life). 


Finally the Communitarian life should not be re- 
garded as a concern limited to making a living or reach- 
ing a comfortable standard, it must provide for all 
the needs of a life truly human. It is in a humanist 
view that the Communities of Work were started, one 
might say it was in a spirit of revolt against inhuman 
conditions, and in the hope that with goodwill, sincerity, 
cooperation, a system could be attempted, improved 
and brought up to a fair standard that would satisfy 
the needs and aspirations of people who were deter- 
mined to escape the proletarian condition and reach 
a human status. 


A. Lallemand 
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Community Development 


The UNESCO has recently published an excellent 
report on the principles of Community Development. 
From a perusal of the report one is amazed to learn of 
the vast numbers of the teeming millions who inhabit 
South Asia who will be affected by the success or the 
failure of the Community Development Schemes now 
at work in their respective countries. At the same 
time, one cannot help feeling that Community Develon- 
ment is still in the primal stages of its evolution and 
that much hard work will be needed to transform it 
into the technique it is meant to be so as to raise the 
standard of living of the agricultural populations of 
the East. However much valuable experience has al- 
ready been gained and the report has served the excel- 
lent purpose of gathering this matter together within 
the covers of a single volume. 


What is Community Development ? 


According to the report, Community Development 
“can be tentatively defined as a process designed to 
create conditions of economic and social progress for the 
whole community with its active participation and the 
fullest possible reliance upon the comunity’s initiative.” 
This implies the use of the capacity for co-operation, sel‘- 
help, ability to adapt and assimilate new ways of living 
that are latent in every human group; and the readiness 
to profit by the fund of techniques and tools in every 
social and economic field, drawn from world-wide 
experience, and now available to every national govern- 
ment and private agency. For it must be remembered 
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that there are a number of latent resources in every 
community, v.g. under-employed. man-power, hoarded 
savings, intimate knowledge of local environment, land 
and building material, and above all, local leadership, 
which can be successfully tapped for the purpose. On 
the other hand, it is admitted that government re- 
sources in money and trained manpower are not suffi- 
cient to satisfy the needs of these rural masses without 
full use of local resources. It is also imperitive that 
rural progress go hand in hand with national progress, 
rural development with national development. The 
scattered and uncoordinated efforts of a local commu- 
nity will soon die out unless there is a concerted attack 
on the problem in all rural centres. Moreover the effort 
must be carried on over a long period of time. 


Why Community Development? 


In the world of today, says the report, there are 
some three to five million rural communities, groups 
possessing a certain cohesiveness and a number of 
common institutions. These groups comprise up to 80% 
of the population of the under-developed countries. Of 
late the governments of these countries have grown 
aware of their responsibilities to their subjects espe- 
cially in the economic and the social field and are desi- 
rous of raising their standard of living. ,; But the mag- 
nitude of the problem overwhelms them. For the im- 
pact of the economic, social and technological changes 
in the world has not brought much benefit to these 
village communities ; rather they have served to throw 
out of balance the traditional subsistence economy of 
the village and to impair its social and cultural inte- 
grity. The increasing population presses on the de- 
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creasing and often deteriorating land, there is the 
attraction of higher wages, comforts and amusements in 
the towns, the new demands within the village for con- 
sumer goods and benefits that the villagers have now 
acquired a taste for through the growing systems of 
easy communication with the rest of the country and 
the world through the press, the radio, the post and 
the railway. The village finds it much more profitable 
to cater for the market away from home. Under the 
force of these pressures and attractions, the traditional 
family and community relationships tend to break down 
and the rural people may respond with apathy, blank 
resistance to change or extravagant hopes and demands. 


Principles of Community Development 

In the face of all these problems and in the attempt 
to solve them, certain basic elements of community 
development have been deduced and the report sets 
them out in an elaborate manner. We can give here 
but a bare summary. In the first place it is held that 
developmental activities must correspond to the basic 
needs of the community. The first projects should 
therefore be initiated in response to the expressed needs 
of the people. Experience seems to prove that it is not 
enough to persuade the village community to help in 
a specified project which at the national level is judged 
to be important and necessary. It is much more im- 
portant that the community first declares its own needs 
and is persuaded to participate in its satisfaction. Gene- 
rally, the needs of the village are found to be in the 
following order of priority : first, the desire for more 
land and the betterment of production ; next the em- 
ployment of those who are under-employed ; later 
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comes the desire for water for irrigation and drinking 
purposes ; then roads to gain access to market towns, 
and only later health services and schools for educa- 
tion. In the long run it is better to work in response 
to the declared wishes of the people rather than choose 
the project the administration judges to be their most 
urgent need. 


In the second place, full and balanced community 
development requires a multi-purpose approach to the 
solution of the community’s problems. Thirdly, it is 
strongly suggested that to obtain changed attitudes in 
the people is more important than the material achieve- 
ments of the community projects. In other words, one 
must build up the confidence of the people in their own 
capacity for improvement. Thus the community pro- 
jects do not become ends in themselves but mainly 
means to arousing local leadership and the increase 
of self-reliance in the people, which once achieved, 
tends to be self-perpetuating. 


Fourthly, Community Development must aim at 
re-vitalizing the existing and moribund forms of local 
administration, and make them active in the interest 
of the community’s uplift. It is found that the local 
democratic institutions, like the village council, or the 
town or village meeting, in which the whole commu- 
nity participates, is well suited to the task of planninz 
and executing local projects. 


Fifthly, the discovering, encouraging and training 
of local leaderdship should be a basic objective in any 
programme. Not only is it impossible for any country 
to finance the administration of community develop- 
ment by paid workers alone, but it is absolutely neces- 
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sary that the local leaders be utilised for the purpose 
of rousing the community and guiding it towards its 
goal. The local leader will need some training which 
should be done in the local environment as far as 
possible. 


Sixthly, the women and the youth in the commu- 
nity should be stimulated to play their part in the 
development of the village. The enthusiasm of the 
young can find an easy outlet in developmental pro- 
grammes that call for initiative and hard work. As to 
the women, their participation in the programme carn 
scarcely be evaluated since they are very often the 
dominant influence in preserving the conservative tra- 
ditions of the community. Once their support of the 
programme is ensured, half the battle is won. 


Seventhly, both government and non-government 
agencies must be utilised and made to assist in the 
development of the community. Though the improve- 
ment of the village requires essentially the participa- 
tion of the community in its own uplift, it is as neces- 
sary that governmental and non-governmental agencies 
should plan, stimulate and encourage the villagers, and 
give them the expert technical assistance they badly 
need. This can be done in either of two ways; (a) by 
drawing up a simple programme of local development 
works to meet the needs of the community that is will- 
ing to co-operate in its own uplift, or by starting pilot 
projects which in some cases have not succeeded in 
getting the village to emulate the example and (b) by 
intensively working within a limited area on a fixed 
number of villages and gradually extending the work 
to adjacent areas. 
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If the development is to be on a national scale, as 
we see in the case of the Community Projects in India, 
then a consistent polciy of development has to be drawn 
up, specific administrative arrangements to carry out 
the policy must be determined, recruitment and training 
of personnel is required and finally all the local and 
national resources must be mobilized for the purpose 
with special opportunities for research, experimenta- 
tion and evaluation of the same. 

Finally the government should not be loath to make 
use of voluntary organisations to advance the work, 
because very often voluntary social workers bring with 
them a spirit of enthusiasm, vitality and versatility 
which is necessary to spark the movement into flame. 
Government officials have always certain inhibitions 
in their approach to the community, but the voluntary 
social worker has no such qualms of conscience and 
an pursue his way without the least hesitation. 


Local Projects 

After this valuable review and summary of the 
principles on which Community Development is to be 
based and guided, the Report singles out India’s Com- 
munity Projects for special mention as an example of 
what has actually been done in one of the largest coun- 
tries in the South East Asia region, on a national scale 
and is being eagerly watched by the neighbouring 
countries faced with similar problems. Practically all 
the principles enuntiated above are being actively im- 
plemented in the working of the Community Projects. 
The greatest hurdles of the Community Projects have 
been the lack of trained personnel, administrative in- 
efficiency perhaps due more to ignorance than ill-will, 
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and the cautious use of funds during the initial period. 
On the other hand, the results of the programme have 
been gratifying in many instances. More roads and 
schools were built, newer types of agricultural methods 
successfully utilised and ‘passed on to the villagers, 
more land brought under the plough and its produce 
increased, artificial insemination widely diffused to 
secure improved stocks of cattle, village industries 
fostered and the health and educational facilities en- 
larged. In all these cases of improvement, the commu- 
nity has been made to participate in some way either 
by providing lands or money or free labour. In certain 
instances community centres have been built which 
are running very successfully. But it is also noticeable 
that the communities who co-operate are those whose 
members are more cultured and among whom the per- 
centage of literacy is higher. But participation is diffi- 
cult to obtain from the really backward classes and 
some tribals. These latter are often not accustomed 
to stay in a village; they are the children of the 
forests, except where they have been induced already 
in the past to settle down as agriculturists. But on the 
whole the results of the Community Projects in India 
tell a tale of fairly satisfactory achievements in Com- 
munity Development. 


An important aspect of the Community Develop- 
ment in India that has received much attention is the 
training of the Village-level worker. He is practically 
the focal point through which the administration gets 
in touch with the members of the community and 
through which the villagers meet the administration. 
So important has his training become that from an 
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initial six months it has now been extended to 1% 
months. Besides a fairly adequate knowledge of agri-~- 
culture, the Village-level worker is also taught how 
to approach the villager and work with him, even to 
the extent of ‘dirtying his hands’ in the process. A 
good village-level worker makes all the difference in 
the progress of community development. As important 
is the new attitude to be instilled into the mentality 
of the administrative officers, many of whom formerly 
had no other task but to collect the land revenue and 
preserve the peace of the district. Today the idea of 
helping the villagers in their own uplift is being incul- 
cated into their minds, and it will not take long, one 
may safely believe, before this new welfare mentality 
substitutes the former superior attitude of upholding 
law and order. 


Methods of Community Development 

Where and how to start the process of Community 
change? This is also a problem that has had to be 
faced by many people interested in the development 
of village and urban communities. The process of de- 
velopment demands certain priorities in respect of 
the methods to be employed. One just can’t start 
of anywhere or anyhow. A planned programme of 
gradual improvement has to be carefully chalked 
out before the first steps can be taken. Experience 
proves that the felt or the basic or the fundamental 
needs of the community have first to be considered 
before any start can be made. This is not easy since 
in many cases the felt needs are really the complex 
gropings of the group that are not discernible on the 
surface but only reveal themselves after much study 
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and-discussion. Once these needs have been discovered, 
the possibility: of starting the developmental process 
is at hand. But even at this stage, the mentality and 
the relative values of the people might be quite contrary 
to those of the development officer... For the rural 
community their ancestral methods of cultivation ap- 
pear to be the best ; malaria or typhoid or cholera are 
not a@pidemics; dirty village streets, and stagnating 
pools of filthy water in which they bathe. and which 
they drink are in their estimation sufficiently clean 
and safe. In this case the educational process of 
changing the minds and the values of the people will 
consume much time but is unavoidable if the progress 
of the developmental scheme is to be ensured. 


Do economic needs play the dominant part ia 
pressing for improvement? There is no doubt that 
they do, but it is known that the initial step has often 
been made from motives other than economic, such 
as competition with a neighbouring village, or the 
fact of the village group meeting together for games, 
ete., or out of a sense of prestige, or from the con- 
sciousness of a national awakening. All these motives 
must be captured and utilised for the benefit of the 
movement. 


Generally it is found that the rural communities 
are prepared to make improvements in the existing 
resources like wells; roads, houses they already pos- 
sess, but an external stimulus is required to get them 
take to new techniques, like new methods of culti- 
vation, the use of fertilisers, the adoption of machinery. 
But the first step is always very important whatever 
it may be, because if the village has. successfully made 
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the effort, this will produce a beneficial chain of re- 
actions unforseen by the people of the community and 
those who helped them. Nothing succeeds like success 
and in the case of community development it is ab- 
solutely necessary that the village should realise that 
it can improve itself by its own united efforts. This 
conviction will be a spur to much greater efforts in 
the future, and the process will advance by its own 
momentum. 


Briefly, the methods of community development 
would therefore include, in the first place, a survey 
of the village needs, a survey in which the villagers 
should participate. Study and discussion groups where 
possible should be made use of, in case the villagers 
are literate. Next comes the publication, by word of 
mouth, or by any modern methods of communication 
of community activities in order to provide a stimulus. 
to their efforts. Then opportunities of self-help must 
be provided both individuals of the community and 
the community as a whole. Finally some outside agents 
can be utilised to stimulate the initial process of im- 
provement. This may be necesary for lack of local 
leadership, and the agent himself may be drawn from 
many walks of life. He may be an agricultural expert, 
or a specialist in fundamental education. To him is 
assigned a village or a number of villages and he is 
expected to start the ball rolling. His main task is 
to show the people that progress is possible and to 
win their confidence enough to get them to try to 
improve their situation. He must attend to the village 
problems on the spot and suggest a solution to each 
peculiar difficulty. Instead of a single individual, a 
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group of specialists may tour the area with the same 
end in view. Demonstration centres and pilot projects 
may also be used to great advantage. In some parts 
of the world the local universities make themselves 
responsible for the development of the communities 
within their proximity by combining training and 
research with practical work. 


Lastly the co-ordination of all these various 
specialists and agencies, both governmental and non- 
governmental is one of the most delicate problems in 
community development and experience shows that 
disagreement among these various individuals and 
groups has ruined the work of years. The solution to 
this difficulty has been sought by the establishment 
of a co-ordinating committee, or the appointment of 
a co-ordinator of sufficient status and influence to 
achieve concerted action, and the training of personnel 
towards co-ordinated action. 


Conclusion 

In this brief review of the principles and methods 
of community development, one can still sense the 
underlying touch of experimentation and as a result, 
the readiness to adapt the methods to suit local cir- 
cumstances. But perhaps what will help community 
development more than ever today is the massive 
consciousness of national feeling and the awakening 
of a tremendous hunger for material prosperity that 
is stirring in the breasts of the millions who inhabit 
Sout East Asia, thanks to the increasing means of 
easy communication, the impact of industrialism, the 
growth of literacy, and the burial of colonialism. Much 
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still remains to be done for the material progress of 
these communities, and it will take years before we 
see the standard of living of these people rise, but 
‘tthe start has been made. The process of change has 
to be encouraged and nourished in the right direction 
so as to cause the least harm and produce the greatest 
benefit until the work is brought to its final term of 
completion. 
A. Fonseca 
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His Holiness Pope Pius XII’s Address on the occasion of the 
10th Anniversary of A.C. L., I. 


(Christian Association of Italian Workers ) 
Ist May 1955 


Little more than 10 years ago, on 11th March, 1945, during 
a difficult period of Italy’s history, difficult especially for her 
working class, We received the ACLI in audience for the 
first time. We know, beloved sons and daughters, that you 
hold in high honour that day, on which you received public 
acknowledgment from Mother Church, who in the long course 
of her history has ever been eager to satisfy the needs of 
the times, inspiring and encouraging the faithful to unite 
in special Associations to satisfy those needs. Thus ACLI was 
born, with the approval and blessing of Christ’s Vicar. 


From the beginning We put your organisation under the 
powerful patronage of St. Joseph. Indeed there could be no 
better protector, to help you deepen in your lives the spirit 
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of the Gospel. As we said then (cf. DISCOURSES AND 
RADIO MESSAGES, vol. VII, p. 10), that spirit flows to you 
and all men from the heart of the God-Man, Saviour of the 
world; but certainly no worker was ever more completely 
and profoundly penetrated by it than the foster-father of 
Jesus, who lived with Him in closest intimacy and community 
of family life and work. Thus, if you wish to be close 
to Christ, We again to-day repeat: “Ite ad Joseph” — Go to 
Joseph (Gen. xli. 44). 


ACLI, therefore. must bring to its members and their 
families and to the whole world of labour an awareness of 
Christ’s presence. Do not forget that your first care is to pre- 
serve and foster Christian living among workers. To this end 
it is not enough for you to fulfil, and urge others to fulfil, your 
religious duties; you must deepen your knowledge of the 
teachings of the faith, and understand ever more fully what is 
imposed by the moral order in the world, an order establish- 
ed by God, taught and interpreted by the Church, in all that 
concerns the rights and duties of to-day’s worker. 


We bless, then, your efforts, and especially the courses 
and iectures you organize, no less than the priests and laity 
who serve as teachers. In this field, enough can never be 
done, so great is the need of an adequate training, one that 
is appealing and adapted to local conditions. Let every care 
be taken lest the success of this work, undertaken to esta- 
blish and spread the Kingdom of God, be hindered or ruined 
by yielding to personal ambitions or group rivalry. ACLI 
must know that it will always have Our support, as long as 
it follows these norms, and gives to other groups the example 
of an unselfish zeal in the service of the Catholic cause. 


Too long, unfortunately, has the enemy of Christ sown 
tares among the Italian people, and has not met at all points 
enough resistance from Catholics. Especially among the work- 
ing class has he done and is still doing much to spread false 
ideas about man and the world, history, social and economic 
structures. Not infrequently the Catholic labourer, lacking a 
solid religious formation, is defenceless when such theories 
are put forward; he cannot give an answer, and sometimes: 
even is infected by the poison of error. 
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This formation, ACLI must constantly improve, convinced, 
as its members are, that they are exercising that apostolate 
of the worker among workers which was the hope of Our 
predecessor of happy memory, Pius XI, as expressed in his 
Encyclical ‘“ Quadragesimo Anno” cl. AAS, vol, XXIII, p. 226). 
The religious training of Christians, and especially of workers, 
is one of the main duties of pastoral activity to-day. Just as 
the vital interests of the Church and of souls have made 
necessary the erection of Catholic schools for Catholic child- 
ren, so too the one and well grounded religious training of 
adults is of pressing need. In this you are on the right path; 
continue with courage and perseverance, do not be led astray 
by false principles. 


For these false principles are at work! How many times 
have We declared and explained the Church’s love for the 
workers! Yet the monstrous lie is still spread about that 
“the Church is allied with capitalism against labour”. She, 
mother and teacher of all men, is always concerned especially 
for her children who are in the more difficult circumstances, 
and in fact has made a strong contribution to equitable pro- 
gress already obtained by certain categories of workers. We 
Ourselves said in Our Christmas Message of 1942: ‘“ Moved 
ever by religious motives, the Church condemned the various 
systems of Marxist socialism, and condemns them to-day, for 
it is her abiding duty and right to save men from trends and 
influences that jeopardize their eternal salvation. But the 
Church cannot be unaware of the fact that the labourer, in 
his effort to beiter his condition, strikes against a certain 
system which, far from being conformed with nature, is op- 
posed to God’s order and to the purpose He assigned to the 
goods of this world. However false, dangerous, and to be con- 
demned are the methods followed, who, and particularly what 
priest or Christian, could remain deaf to the cry which is 
rising from the depths, and which, in the world of a just God, 
appeals to justice and the spirit of brotherhood?” (Dis- 
courses and Radio Messages, vol. IV, pp. 336-337). 


To enter into the world of social problems with its systems 
which do not derive from Him, whether they are called “lay 
humanism” or “socialism stripped of materialism”, Jesus 
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Christ does not wait for the door to be opened to Him. His 
divine kingdom of truth and justice is present even in regions 
where there is a constant threat that class-warfare may seize 
the advantage. For that reason, the Church is not limited to 
an appeai for this more just social order, but sets forth its 
fundamental principles, urging the rulers of nations, legisla- 
tors, employers and directors of businesses, to strive to put 
them into practice. 


But Our present address is directed especially to the so- 
called ‘deluded’ among Italian Catholics. They are, indeed, 
not few in number, particularly among the youth, whose 
inteintions are still the best, but who would have looked for 
more action among the Catholic force in the public life of 
the country. 


We are not here speaking of those whose enthusiasm is 
not always accompanied by a calm and steady practical judg- 
ment with regard to facts, present and future, and to the 
failings of the ordinary man. We address Ourselves rather to 
those who certainly recognize the notable progress achieved, 
notwithstanding the difficult conditions of the country, but feel 
deeply hurt that their own ability and capacity, of which they 
are fully aware, are ‘not finding a field where their value is 
put to use. Doubtless they would have an answer to this 
complaint, if they read attentively the programme of ACLI, 
which demands the effective participation of lower grade work 
in the planning of the economic and social life of the nation, 
and asks that within the business enterprise, each one be 
recognized in a real sense, as a true fellow-worker. 


There is no need for Us to press this point of which We 
have already, on other accasions, said enough. But We wisn 
to call once again the attention of these deluded men to the 
fact that neither laws nor new institutions are adequate to 
give each a security of existence, protected against every mis- 
used restriction, and ability to develop with freedom in society. 
All will be in vain if the ordinary man lives in fear of coming 
under arbitrary rule, and does not succeed in freeing himself 
from the feeling that he is subject to the good and bad will 
of those who apply the laws, or of those who, as public offi- 
‘cials, direct institutions and organizations ; or if he knows that, 
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in daily life, all depends on connections which he, may be-—- 
unlike others, — does not have; or again, if he suspects that 
behind the external show of what is called the State, there 
is hidden the manipulations of powerful organized groups. 


The action of Christian forces in public life, then, cer- 
tainly means that the promulgation of good laws and the build- 
ing up of institutions suited to ‘the times is fostered; but it 
means even more that there is a setting aside of the rule of 
empty slogans and deceptive words, and that the ordinary 
man feels supported and sustained in his legitimate demands 
and expectations. It is essential to form a jpublic opinion 
which, without searching for scandal, points out with frank- 
ness and courage, persons and situations which do not conform 
with just laws and institutions, or which maliciously hide the 
truth. To win the influence of the plain citizen, it is not enougn 
to put the voting card or other similar devices into his hands. 
If he will be associated with the group of leaders, if he intends 
sometimes — for the common good — to put forward a remedy 
for the dearth of profitable ideas, and to stem the advance of 
egoism, he himself must possess the necessary personal enerzy 
and the ardent will to contribute to, and to introduce into all 
public arrangements, a healthy morality. 


There you have the basis of the hope which We have been 
expressing to ACLI over the past ten years, and which We 
repeat to-day, im your presence, with redoubled confidence. 
In the workers’ movement, those only can feel real delusion 
who fix their gaze solely on the immediate political scene, on 
the manoeuvres of the majority. Your present activity is the 
preparatory, and thus essential, stage of politics. For you, 
it is a question of training and preparing the way for the 
true Christian workman by means of your “social formation” 
for trade-union and political life, and of sustaining and mak- 
ing easier all his entire conduct by means of your “social 
action” and “social service’’. Continue then, without falter- 
ing, the work already in hand, in that way you will be open- 
ing to Christ a direct entry into the world of the worker, and 
then also, indirectly, into other social groups. This is the 
fundamental ‘open door’ without which every other ‘open 
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door’, however interpreted, would be a surrender of so-called 
Christian forces. 


Dear sons and daughters present in this sacred spot, and 
you, working men and women of the whole world, let Us 
extend to you the tenderness of a father’s affection, such as 
that with which Jesus drew to Himself the multitudes hun- 
gering after truth and justice. Be assured that in every neces- 
sity you will have at your side a guide, a defender, a Father. 


Tell us frankly, under the free sky of Rome, will you 
know how to recognize, amid so many discordant and alluring 
voices coming to you from different quarters, some to ensnare 
your souls, some to debase you as men, or to defraud you 
of your legitimate rights as workers, — do you know who is, 
and always will be, you sure guide, who your faithful protect- 
or, who your true Father ? 


Yes, beloved. workers, the Pope and the Church cannot 
withdraw from the divine mission of guiding, protecting and 
loving especially the suffering, who are all the more dear the 
more they are in need of defence and help, whether they be 
workers or other children of the people. f 


This duty and obligation, We the Vicar of Christ, desire 
to declare again clearly here, on this first day of May, which 
the world of labour has claimed for itself as its own proper 
feast-day. We intend that all may recognize the dignity of 
labour, and that this dignity may be the motive in forming 
the social order and the laws, founded on the equitable dis- 
tribution of rights and duties. 


Acclaimed in this way by Christian workers, and having 
received, as it were, Christian baptism, the first of May, far 
from being inciting to discord, hate and violence, is and will 
be a recurring invitation to modern society to accomplish that 
which is still lacking for social peace. A Christian feast, 
therefore, that is, a day of rejoicing for the concrete and pro- 
gressive triumph of the Christian ideals of the great family 
of all who labour. 


In order that this meaning may remain in your minds 


and thai, in some way, We may make an immediate return 
for the many and precious gifts brought to Us from all parts 
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of Italy. We are happy to announce to you Our determination 
to institute — as We in fact do now institute — the liturgical 
feast of St. Joseph the Workman, assigning to it precisely 
the first day of May. Are you pleased with Our gift, beloved 
workers? We are certain that you are, because the humble 
workman of Nazareth not only personifies before God and the 
Church the dignity of the manual labourer, but also he is 
always the provident guardian of you and your families. 


With this greeting on Our lips and in Our heart, beloved 
sons and daughters, and with the confidence that you will 
remember this day, so filled with holy resolutions, so bright 
with good hope, so promising because of what has been ac- 
complished, We invoke from the Most High the choicest bless- 
ings upon you, upon your families and relatives, upon those 
who are in hospitals and sanatoria, upon the fields and the 
shops, upon your organization ACLI and its great and noble 
work, upon employers, upon beloved Italy and upon the whole 
world of labour, always dear to Us. May Our fatherly Apos- 
tolic Blessing descend from the heavens upon the earth which, 
in obedience to ithe divine behest in the beginning, you have 
worked anc made fruitful. 
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os Hotel Men 


Pope Pius XII 
Address to the International Hotel Association, 
November 23, 1954. 


We are happy to receive the homage of your visit, gentle- 
men, and to welcome the many participants in the 7th general 
congress of the International Hotel Association. 


We are always pleased, as you know, to greet delegations 
from the great international congresses which have recently 
been held so often in Rome. Their increasing frequency under- 
lines the worldwide character of modern civilization and pro- 
vides hopes for a better understanding among peoples, for 
brotherhood among them and for a reconciliation of minds, 
always in danger of being held back and impeded by views 
that are too narrow. Now, you have an important role to 
play in promoting and hastening the happy change that is being 
sought amidst the vicissitudes of politics and cold or bloody 
wars. 


The first topic of your congress was precisely concerned 
with the function of the hotel business in national propaganda. 
The word “function” was a happy choice, for it connotes 
more than a possibility; it indicates a duty, an occupation 
which involves responsibility on the part of the person who 
is engaged in it — in a word, a service. 

It is difficult to measure all that a traveller’s stays in 
hotels have meant to him. In addition to the satisfaction he 
had a right to expect in matters of lodging, food and other 
material services — and besides the acquaintances that he 
was able to make there — he remembers the politeness, good 
taste and discretion of its personnel and all the attentions of 
which he was object. What better propaganda for a country 
than the favourable memory of it given to travellers by the 
hotels where they have stopped ? 


Social and National Role 


In each establishment there exists an unforgettable atmos- 
phere, which implies on the part of its management a precise 
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idea of the social and even the national role of hotels. In a 
way, a hotel’s atmosphere symbolizes the welcome. extended 
by the nation it represents. Its cosmopolitan clientele is con- 
stantly changing, but for a few days — sometimes for only 
a few hours — its guests are immersed in a special atmosphere 
that engraves itself on their memories. 


One might be tempted to believe that all great hotels are 
alike. In fact they are nothing of the /sort. Their general 
classification may be the same, but their arrangement, fur- 
nishings and decorations together with a whole body of mate- 
rial details — and still more important, the whole style of 
their service — give to each establishment a special attraction: 
a tone of seriousness, a distinctive friendliness or, on the con- 
trary, a worldly manner.: It is in this way that reputations 
are built up which extend beyond frontiers and that hotels play 
a very appreciable role in national propaganda. Publicity, 
legitimate and important as it may be, cannot replace real 
worth and the concern of every good hotel-keeper is never 
to belie the reputation of his establishment. It is a hard task 
and one demanding great skill. 


Moral Responsibility of Management 


Among the main technical and moral responsibilities of 
a hotel’s manager are the training and living conditions of its 
employees. Every establishment of any size has, in effect, a 
considerable number of employees engaged in widely varying 
tasks, from the most humble to the most important, for which 
a high degree of professional competence is required. An 
already ancient tradition counselled the agents of management 
to live abroad for a time in order to perfect themselves in 
their specialities and particularly to acquire a mastery of 
languages, so useful in the hotel business. Today such train- 
ing abroad is easily gained on a larger scale and benefits from 
a more methodical organization. Hotel schools and other 
training services assure not only the acquisition of knowledge, 
but also the necessary education. 

It would be vain, would it not, to pass over in silence 
the dangers of life in a hotel. These are related to the 
very mobility of its guests and to the relative anonymity is 
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clientele enjoys. Legal guarantees and the management’s 
vigilance cannot always prevent employees and guests from 
abusing the special situation in which they find themselves. 
That is why it is important to choose and train the various 
employees very carefully, taking account of the heavy res- 
ponsibilities incurred. 

But We should prefer, without saying any more about 
this, to consider the nobler side of your profession. Its 
growing importance and its transformation into an industry 
must not make it forget the dignity of its origins. Why, in 
fact, have the traditions of hospitality, inspired by religious 
motives since antiquity and always flourishing amongst most 
peoples, been obliterated by the fact that hospitality has be- 
come a profession? Simple self-interest, properly understood, 
suggests to the hotel-keeper that he give his guests all possible 
attention and service. But whoever has a sufficiently high 
idea of the human person will unite to exterior signs of 
deference a sincere respect, which gives the dispenser of hos- 
pitality his true nobility. 

The sacred character which formerly clothed the traveller 
undoubtediy depended on beliefs and economic conditions 
which have been considerably modified by the progress of 
civilization. But even in the age of the railroad, the automobile 
and the airplane, the arrival of an unknown person who 
places himself in your care for several days, or even for a 
night, brings into play a deep sense of a mutual undertaking 
that far surpasses the scope of a purely material service. 
For, consciously or not, faced by the man who comes to you, 
you ask yourseli: where does he come from? Where is he 
going? What secrets has he? What sorrows, what agonies 
perhaps? The lodging you offer him for a time represents in 
his eyes — and to some extent lets him realize in the present —- 
the dwelling beyond the worries and indifference of worldly 
life to which he aspires in the innermost recesses of his soul. 
It ought to be a likeness of a father’s house, of the fimal 
haven of peace and brotherhood to which God invites all 
men of good-will. Happy will you be if you succeed, through 
the friendliness of your greeting and its atmosphere of under- 
standing and through the perfect moral dignity of your esta- 
blishment, in meriting the gratitude of your guests and in 
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leaving with them the memory of an agreeable and pleasant. 


visit. 


This happy result will without doubt be the payment for 


your efforts. But there is nothing perfect on this earth without 
the aid of God. That is why We are praying for all of you 
present here, for your families and friends and for all those 


for whom you are in any way responsible, and why We give: 


you with all Our heart Our paternal Apostolic Blessing. 


Savings-banks and Labourers 


His Holiness the Pope 
to a group of Savings-bank executives :, 


“You are representatives of an institution which for over 


a century has rendered and continues to render a most valu- 
able service for the economic and social welfare of your res- 
pective countries. 


Is not the success and activity of savings-banks an indi- 
cation of the prosperity and productivity of a nation? The 
savings-bank is a sort of link between, on the one hand the 
small owner who through daily, arduous and persevering toil 
has put by something, and on the other the State, the financial 
interests and business concerns which need considerable capital 
to carry on their work. While the constant care of those who 
have a little saved up some money is to safeguard their 
possession it is of importance to the State to be able to gather 
up these small, scattered savings in order to use them for 
the common good. It is the task of the savings-banks to 
collect them, to invest them securely and to reward the de- 
positors and to guarantee prompt repayment on demand. 


Through intelligent propaganda and the habit of saving 
acquired from school days the collection of much needed 
funds will be assured but their utilization will pose a very 
delicate problem open to diverse solutions. Many different 
elements enter into play in their determination which should 
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be all carefully studied and weighed in order to avoid mistakes, 
to safeguard the confidence the depositors have placed in 
these banks and to see to the interests of the institution 
itself. 


Without doubt by supplying credit to the State or the 
great industrial or financial concerns, the savings-bank will 
contribute largely to the common good. Though launched with 
a view to help the labouring masses, they ought to give much 
thought to the choice of proper investments so that advantages 
may accrue directly to the depositors. May the savings-banks 
continue more than ever to sustain and encourage the differert 
forms of agrarian and professional credit, the cooperative and 
housing societies and other institutions meant to promote 
private initiative, to aid small business by providing them 
with necessary raw materials and equipment in order to 
enable them to increase their output. In this manner there 
will be fruitful cooperation between capital and labour to 
the immediate benefit of the workers themselves. Thus the 
national community will increase its wealth through higher 
production and improvement of its general resources. 


We rejoice at the improvement which will be affected 
in the savings-banks of your different countries as a result 
of this your Congress. May this institution, so necessary in 
the economic life of nations, gain ever more in prestige and 
render daily more and better service to those who place their 
confidence in it. If the divine Master has counselled us to 
gather treasures not for this fleeting life but rather for that 
which knows no end, He has also many a time recommended 
foresight. He will deign, We are sure, to grant to those who 
will benefit though your labours the grace to use temporal 
goods in such manner as not to lose eternal ones. 


F.C. BR. 
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Sectal’ Survey 


National Projects 


The Irrigation and Power Minister, Mr. G. L. Nanda, 
laid on the table during the last session of the Lok Sabha the 
following statement showing the progress of work on Centrally 
financed multi-purpose projects upto August 1955. 


Hirakud 

Its earth, spillway and power sections had now taken 
shape and would be substantially completed next year when 
irrigation, water and power would be made available Ly 
August. The first stage would be finished in all respects by 
1957. 

Construction of the power house and transmission system 
was according to programme. Of the 249 villages affected by 
the construction project 103 would be fully submerged. Fifty 
villages affected during the monsoon had been completely 
evacuated. 


Bhakra Nangal 


The stage is being set for the commencement of the 
concreting work in the 680 feet high dam in November this 
year. A total quantity of 5,000,000 cubic yards of concrete 
would have to be used continuously day and night for four 
years to complete the dam. This year the power house at 
Ganguwal was commissioned. It generates 48,000 Kws. The 
power house at Kotla is making good progress. 


Damodar Valley 

Maithon Dam has been behind schedule since February 
1955 owing to labour unrest resulting in a strike which was 
later called off. The dam as a whole is expected to be 
completed substantially by the middle, and in all respecis, 
by the end of 1956. 


The retarded progress at-Maithon has inevitably affected 
the Panchet Hili project. It is expected that some water 
ana power will be available by July 1958. 
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The Durgapur Barrage and Canal System have been com- 
missioned. The Konar Dam has been completed and com- 
missioned since this statement was made. 


Rehabilitation at Bokaro and Tilaya is complete. It is 
almost complete at Konar. At Maithon the question of further 
reclamation is under consideration of the Corporation. 


Kosi Project 
Substantial progress had been made in building the wes- 
tern and easter'ia embankments. 


Koyna Project 

Tenders for the construction of the Koyna Dam and exca- 
vation of head and approach tunnels had been invited and 
were likely to be approved by the end of this year. Mean- 
while the work would be carried on at the project depart- 
mentally. 


Tungabadra Project 

The Tungabadra Dam is almost complete. The installation 
of spillway shutters and the overhead bridge were likely to 
be finished by June 1956. 


Chambal Project 
The progress in this project was according to schedule. 


Rihand Project 

The U. P. Government has entered into an agreement 
with the Hindustan Construction Co. Ltd., for the construction 
of the Rihand Dam. The excavation of the dam has advanced 
considerably. 


Food Grains 


There has been a very appreciable increase in the pro- 
duction of food grains in India. It has increased from 50 
million tons in 1950-’51 to 65.8 million tons in 1954-’55, ex- 
ceeding the planned target by about 4.2 million tons. Imports 
are to be reduced to 0.8 million tons this year while jimited 
exports of rice and pulses have also been possible. It is 
proposed to step up production of food grains by 50 per cent 
during the second Five Year Plan which would mean an 
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increase of about 10 million tons by 1960-61. Let us hope 
that Mother Nature will be as kind and cooperative as she 
has been during the first Five Year Plan inspite of local floods 
and droughts. 


Steel 


The Gover'nment of India has decided to set up one more 
steel mill in the country. The site chosen is Durgapur in 
West Bengal. There is talk of still another steel mill to be 
located either in Bihar or Orissa. The Russians are making 
a lot of noise at Bhilai and much publicity is given to the 
progress of the work already done or is being done. Mean- 
while more and more “experts” are arriving. Apparently 
the Government is so much impressed by Russian experts 
that a new batch is on the way to help find oil. 


I. L. O. Farm experts meet. 


Twenty experts from all parts of the world assembled 
recently in Paris wnder the auspices of the Internationa! 
Labour Organisation to seek solutions of pressing social prob- 
lems in agriculture. 

The experts are studying ways and means to improve 
conditions of share-croppers and tenant farmers; placement 
problems and employment services; and future practical 
work which the ILO could undertake in agriculture. 


Addressing the meeting, Mr. Raghunath Rao, Assistant 
Director-General, said that among the principle questions 
facing them were: 


How to keep an agricultural population in the rural areas 
which maintained proper balance in economy of abundance 
with the world’s need for food, clothing and housing 
materials. 


How to establish a stable equilibrium between agriculture 
and industry and prevent over-population of rural areas 
during periods of industrial unemployment or underemploy- 
ment. 


Reports laid before the committee indicated probably two- 
thirds of the world’s workers are still in agricultural pursuits. 
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Farmers continue to be one of the least privileged classes 
of workers. 

The Committee adopted resolutions on placement prob- 
lems and employment services in agriculture which proposed : 

Creation or extension of agricultural sections in employ- 
ment services which would coordinate labour supply and de- 
mand with other industries and other regions would avoid 
disorderly movements of workers in search of employment. 


They would encourage adequate housing and welfare ser- 
vices. 


Labour contractors and “middlemen” should be licensed. 


Governments should consider applying exsiting ILO 
standards on recruitment and migratory workers. 


Arrangements should be made to provide migratory 
workers with adequate food, shelter, transportation en route 
to employment. 

Vocational training, improved farming methods designed 
to raise land and,labour productivity, and general educational 
facilities should be introduced or extended, 


A report submitted to the Committee observed : 


“An important part of a tenancy reform programme is 
assistance by the State to tenants to give them opportunities 
of acquiring ownership in a farm, without such assistance 
only a very small proportion of tenants would ever reach 
that goal.” 

After discussing this report, which indicated that oral 
contracts were more common than written ones, the experts 
recommended measures to guarantee an adequate degree of 
security of livelihood for such workers. 


Health and Satety of Workers 


A panel of experts on occupational safety and health met 
at the International Labour Organisation Headquarters in 
September to study problems of occupational safety and health. 
Mr. N. S. Mankiker, Chief Adviser, Factories, Government of 
India, was elected Chairman. The experts, among other things, 
considered ILO technical assistance in the field of safety ; pre- 
paration of an international encylopaedia on occupational 
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safety and health; classification and labelling of dangerous 
substances, distribution, sale and hire of machinery and equip-~ 
ment not fitted with proper safety devices; and the possi- 
bility of revising safety regulations for the textile industry 
and for the acetylene and welding industries. 


Labour News 


The unemployment problem is still acute all over the 
country. In June registrations at Employment Exchanges 
increased by more than 20,000 over the figures for the pre- 
vious month, primarily due to the rush of students for em- 
ployment assistance following the publication of examination 
results. 

At the end of June 1955 there were 67138 registered Trade 
Unions in india. 139 new wnions were registered during the 
month. 


According to provisional statistics of industrial disputes 
114 fresh disputes occurred during June 1955. Of these 104 
involved 51,019 workers. A comparison with the correspond- 
ing figures for the previous month shows that the fresh dis- 
putes starting during the month was 145. Of these 132 invol- 
ved 79,766 workers. As compared to the previous month the 
number of disputes current at any time during the month, 
numbers of workers involved and number of man-days lost 
increased. The average duration of disputes current at any 
time during the month was 12-7 days as compared to 13-2 
days in May 1955. This indicates that compared to the pre- 
vious month larger number of workers were involved but for 
a shorter time on an average. Six of the disputes were lock- 
outs. These involved 14,225 workers and accounted for a 
time loss of 134,012 man-days. Three of the lock-outs were 
in Bombay, 2 in West Bengal, and one in U.P. 

One hundred and eight disputes terminated during the 
month under review. Of these 65 lasted for not more than 
5 days each and 39 for more than 5 days but not more than 
20 days each. The workers achieved complete or partial 
success in 17 cases. In 15 cases they were unsuccessful. 
(Labour Gazette) 

F.C. R. 
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